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y the colored man ; add nothing seemed to be thought about 
n the matter, (cheers.) Now, when he told them that if such 
» an occurrence took place in his country, the whole congre- 
S a,, ° 11 w duld be horror struck, and thrown into commotion, 
u (laughter)—that the greatest confusion would ensue, and 
is the colored man be thrust out, he would give them some 

S orTheaO ** ° f againSt ^ ° f “* 

jj be ^sso^T d° C ^th re | arde ^ lhe coIorc . d man as not fit 
it character blameless—no matter: if he had one drop of Af- 
h rican blood in his veins, he was branded as an outcast. No I 
s matter where you go, you find the colored man is the vie- | 
Y of all kinds of insult and contumely. There were some, j 

able to brave public opinion on such a subject TfThey saw 1 
!* a colored man coming, they were glad to get out of the 
I, way, lest they should be seen holding converse with him ; 
i- but these were not reckoned real Abolitionists. “All are 
e not Israel who are of Israel.” All true-hearted Abolition- 
t ists endeavored to carry out their principles, and, in doing 
t so, they came in for a full share of abuse, and were placed 
c on the same footing with the “ niggers”—for that was the 
- phrase of American Christians. 

He was greatly pleased to see his friend Remond in the 
. gallery, at one of the late meetings in London, when a lady 
e camejn, andtook her seat beside him, and began to speak 


might be some manufacturers who oppressed the poor, out, 
in point of fact, the evil was produced by a bad state of so¬ 
ciety—{cheers.) “The head is sick, and the whole heart 
faint.” A radical cure was wanted. Let them look then 
into the cause of all their evils, and, when it was discover¬ 
ed, take the axe of reform, and vigorously lay it at the root 
of the matter, (great cheering.) 

He would now say one word for his friend Geo. Thomp-j 
son. He felt deeeply embarrassed in alluding to Mr. 
Thompson in terms of panegyric; for he (Mr. T.) had so 
covered him up with eulogy, that he was afraid to say any 
thing complimentary in return, lest it^ might be supposed 

quate idea coulcfbe formed of the fidelity with which Mr. 
Thompson espoused tho Anti-Slavery cause in America; 
for it was impossible to give them any just idea of the 

sary m that country. When they knew how he (Mr. G.) 
had been treated, though an American, they might easily 
suppose how much a man was to be honored who came 
there from a foreign shore to plead the cause of the slave ; 
and the way in which George Thompson performed his du¬ 
ty in America, could not but make them still more appre¬ 
ciate bis character, and serve to continue, unabated, their 
confidence in him. (Loud cheers, and cries of “ Hear, 
hear.) 

They should remember that, during the last six years, all 


I gated and subdued on the subject island, like the forest 
king in the Tower. Oh that he were here among us again! 
He longs to be here. His heart droops in Britain. He 
sighs for the free conflict for liberty here. But for his youna 
family he would have accompanied us back. Church and 
State both could not now drive him out from us again, as a 
“ felon” or a “ fugitive from justice,” He is waging a con¬ 
flict for British India. “New organization” scowls upon 
him from haughty London, m the form of “ The British and 
Foreign Anti-Slavery Committee.” IiOndon is not the fit 
head-quarters for that Committee. It is the capital of the 
world’s despotism. There is not such a tyranny on earth 
as England’s. Despotism shows darker and grosser per¬ 
haps on the continent and in the far East—but in accom¬ 
plished, and Christendom-like tyranny—in settled, premedi¬ 
tated hostility to human liberty, England no doubt stands 
pre-eminent among the nations,—and London is its capital. 
Her anti-slavery, in the great mass of it, partakes of this 
character. It is more despotic as well as more servile than 
our republican pro-slavery. I had greatly misapprehended 
its character. Its genuineness may be judged by the fact, 
that politic statesmen affect to be interested in it, and His 
Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex, and His Serene and 
Mighty Highness Prince Albert, preside at its great meet¬ 
ings—while its managers look upon George Thompson with 
jealousy and displeasure. What would Prince Albert say ! 
to American Anti-Slavery ! I would sooner trust our en-1 


and on kis vacating the chair to fulfil some other appoint¬ 
ment, it was occupied by Adam Black, one of the proprie¬ 
tors of the Edinburgh Review, and who was spoken of as 
the next Provost of Edinburgh. The honor thus unexpec¬ 
tedly conferred upon us was a very great one, and excited 
our feelings too deeply to allow us to speak cither with 
much freedom or fluency. On that occasion, our colored 
brother, C. L. Remond, was greeted with unusual warmth 
enthusiastic applause; and drew from the lips of the Rev. 
W. L. Alexander the following noble sentiments, which 
^^ponded tojiy acclamation by the whole company: 

dice as that against the color of a man’s skin—that neither 
in the church, nor in the world, do we display a particle of 
this prejudice : on the contrary, that our colored brethren 
are our dearest friends and associates. They must also be 
told, that we laugh to scorn all their notions about amalga- 

man rose and said, that he desired it also to be known in 
America, that, though they highly regarded the other dele¬ 
gates who were then present, they felt special sympathy and 
admiration for their colored friend Mr. Remond ; and in or¬ 
der that this should be manifested in the most expressive 
manner, he proposed that Mr. Remond should stand up in 
the centre of the hall, and that the whole company should 
then pass round and individually give him the right hand of 
fellowship. Mr. Remond modestly declined the honor, but. 


iwick; perhaps ihey did—-(laughter) but he 0 f immediate emancipation which had brought slavery to an ties to the cl 
had become o West India slavery—(loud cheer- eud m the West India colonies. And who gave that doc- that they wo 
e Knew what had become of Robert J Breckeu- , rine t0 lhe world ! Who but a woman of England—Eliza- Glasgow had 
new, although he had endeavored to shield the jj et h Hyrick '! One other remark on this point. Whenever getting docu 
lurches from condemnation, all his efforts were Lihfi'.fe &5>d t ift§rfifQK 

was recreant as a man, an American, and a GODDESS of LIBERTY"—and the GODDESS of LIB- not be seen 
(Hear.) He was introduced by the chairman as £RTY, in the form of woman, came to her own, and her was little difl 
Y emancipated his slaves—the j>eople of Glas- own received her not. He hoped that he would be pardon- thing said or 
ed that to be the fact—but it was not then, and ed f or sa yj„g tbe World’s Convention was yet to be held, go over the v 
he fact—he has not emancipated his slaves.— Oh. it would be a glorious Convention ! (cheering.) Yes, (Long contin 
when we forget all’but the cause of our common humanity great whispe 
;rman hete stated that be had, on the occasion _ w hen, willing to go forth upon the great truth, that the words “ inun 
intimated from the chair what ne believed to be f reei \om of the soul should be like the free air of heaven, it abroad, and i 
tr. Breckenridge had emancipated his slaves, w j|l not be a mere negro anti-slavery Convention, as such— pressors. L 
mation stood, shame to him, uncontradicted by t | 10 World’s Convention will be against slavery in every time, God, i 
iridge. (Hear.) form—it will be the glorious emancipation of ail of every looked to the 

son resumed. He had got a copy of the speech- olime throughout the world. (Great cheering.) He would system, rh 
l during the debate referred to, and it was his now tum t 0 °the United States for a few moments. He fell cause the me 
have made a few notes on some of the misstate- a difficulty in addressing an audience like the present on a great change 
»ht forward by Mr. Breckenridge ; but, on look- su ffi C ct such as this, because, to use a homely phrase, it Slates threat 
' pamphlet, he found there would be no end to was carrying coals to Newcastle. (Laughter.) He four hours vv. 
was scarcely a sentence or assertion in the had been at Newcastle lately, and now understood folly the slavery worn 
Mr. B. that was not at variance with truth.— meaning of that express. Their minds were all made upas poor to leave 
e was sorry to say this of that man who was a l0 t h e evif of slavery. It was different in his own country. The moral 


nridge had stated, iliat he (Mr. G.) had 
up a mob against him when he came to 
ublished something against him in the Li 


rerc they had to use all their metaphysics, and their tal- f ree St 
ts and eloquence, to bring the matter home to the minds they w 
republicans and Christians, and to prove that the negro, had on! 


“dhe fc X. BreSgl He then went on to describe the nature ^American sla- 


f thing he had then stated ; but he dared to say very, and observ was there in form, but they n o, V’ ' 

2 saw that, at the time, he was in a difficult po- slavery existed. Sut and a great amount of ^ “}f 

beinsr pressed with the arguments of his nppo- M f was held ill overv State in the Union. Sla- 1 

lew that he (Mr. O'.) stood in their estimation slave property was heia m e ery wa3 of tbe 

o the slave, and by attacking him, he hoped to very had poisoned die We-blood^the n^ ^ ^ tl 

er of Mr. Thompson. (Hear) It was rather nothing that was an d al) y part j es had agreed ‘. h 

, at the time refurred to, when he accusod him consequence was, th “ *^ J omnipotent pow- tbe * r 

tempted to get up a mob against him, th. Abo- U> bow down before ttadMWgNga m ' all t0 !tand of humamty 

iresofow i S „ Huston that they were afraid of ‘^slave tofreodom. The ^ £ 

ves. 1 here was nothing bo palitablc to the sup- forward an , ? j t t b e j r leading question ; and, F r _ m 

crpetual slavery as the American Colonization jioliticalpwtie appoint a new President, 

Vhy, what was the deeign of it! It was to get bit parties were doing f *"] 

niggers” aa they called them—to ship out oi the wliothorV be done to put down the Abolition . 

1 colored person) that the slaves might he held every 11 s0Ut P h er„ votes for their can- 

bondage, and that they migltt have no «££» “Xcholy part of the history w £ 

to long for freedom, from the presence ot free didates. , “ ; es were 0 „ p0 sed to the cause of abo- ^ T { 

town complexion around them. (Hear.) Mr. ‘ l “‘ f p b c P ulli not b e expected to go m advancc of ^ of J 1q 

[o came to Boston to advocate that scheme so ! ll0 'V r °, b „ Christian churches, (hear, hear.) The diyi(lual be 

1 the people j and lie had here stated that he the cforgy nerfoct right, according to the profession Qn(;e T 

■nted to get up a mob against him. But where Abolitionist, P Q(J ® iem t hc name of Christ, to de- handbL 

et the men to form the mob ? The Abolition- m “**•• * P should tro forward in the good cause; but , g( tfje ( 

* ln number, and they were all men of poace— mand that L y . ical f c hurch ! Was it cheering on the callino u 
I—while the groat mass of tile people freely cx where was the , ob I10 . the most deadly en- . le ro llef "of 

Ir.B. the right hand of fellowship. (Shame.) lMftiwas the Americao church, (hear) 
eckenridge knew that his (Mr. G.'a) peace prin- <m SK heart. Oh, none whatever 

leading him into grout perils—that he was hoot- lOM n ?i»,,„ m i n ations were included; they would give „ Have 

ited on account ol his |iuacc principles, as much Almos movement, having for lts objec titally, No ! 

mlition principles, Ho held St to bo a Christian "““^"Sn a'd humanity. They took the ground “ ^ e|lcie! 
resist ovd, but to overcome evil by good, and “““ 8 justifiable,—that necessity demanded , k 

it, to savo the world, have recourse to any car- that . , V jt was n ot antichnstian, and they mafce a |jeas| 

nmfe "T. J*“ (wineiples, right or wrong, to provethatit.to hold^ he would do 


tempted to get up a mob against him, th# Abo- to bow down before this or 
iresofow in Boston that they were afraid of or, so that t was 'tdmge 
ves. There was nothing so palitahlo to the sup- forward and as g 

crpetual slavery as the American Colonixation political partie - 

Vhy, „hat was the design of it 1 It was to get uowthatrtje «me aU 
niggers” as they called them—to ship out ol the whether V 
i colored person, that the slaves might he held every , 

dy in bondage, and that they migltt have no in ordr thereby to sc 

l ng l 0 ' h^dcui, from the presence ol free dtdaj.es. » J), ies „ 


h „ e Le“dy def ed depfendei 
antichrUtian, and they a , jeast 

hold human beings in he wouJ(J do 
emancipation. Many , . 


vould have been corrected, arid he would have « 
wed as “the notorious Garrison.'' (Laughter.) I 
id out that there was a groat difference between c 


mrch, as such, he did no 
at aU individuals and c 
thoir cause. Thanks l 


‘heap wore his principles, right or wrong, ” , 0 move that it to ^ he would do 

put Ihom lo the lust. l(o could toll those who brought script o p ^ doctrine of emancipation. Many bles> aml uk 

“ destroy him that lie forgave them, that ho only sl f vcry ; n „ l ed to bo the friends of emancipation, we re r remorse , r 

now them, to do them gLi, and would do them wlta aflected 1 lul0W wbat gradualism was t ^ were 

m his power, (cheering.) He had booh it an- S tadu “,',p omancipation of tho slave somehow or o , breadi and w 

^Placard calling lhe present meeting, that the between this time and never, [laug J and Abolitioi 

‘"Mr. Garrison would address them. This was half wajbetween mi ^ ncxl ye ar, but, be a distinct! 

lt ahe ; if the placard had been sunt to his own ’ ot ^ er before the day of judgment.. t S might be opj 

wuld have been corrected, and he would have I 0 'f‘"“° r h e said this in sorrow against he Anmrman m | hl sce hi 

need as "the notorious Garrison," (Laughter.) Rut he djd , )0t w i 8 h to be understood_ • y J hut then he 

nd out that there was a groat diHerence hctwecii church, ?* > churches, or synods, were' «PP“®“ U3(s the meal 

ld popularity he was a notorious man, but he that all an (o Go d, there were men wno - et nd 
opulur man in hin own country. No matter; if ^P'J.^bolition cause ; but they "'ere hat ® da " to be envied, 

«»mple, i,o had no foara for his reputation in loved ‘b° M ‘r m stur hers of the peace and d»Ml***«* down by all . 

Loud cheers.) He was one of a party soul over bring them under the t(isciphne of^ A . andwhocou 

.tf, t, attend What was to he c,|M the Wdflf them ?uh (hear.) gently, the "‘on tha" ***** w 

' What a glonoiis day ' How terrible to the and ca p byler i a n church came to the .0 eman . sion and slav 

How gladdening to tho heart of every friend of bly o( the L,; c ial or legislative voice as to were not the 

came, but he wo. notable 3 find the •* therefore theycoodnot poperjy tute of thing 

invention. Ho found, mdeed, an Anti-Slavery cl P' l !“'‘ i h th e subject; but they had proved J“ d “ ^ greater musl 

.ondon, and heard good speeches, butthoi.it er .Jogh to censure such euxilmry h s wanted to pr 

meeting to which lie was senl ; for any Con- leg , ” lallv '" cd tho Anti-blavery cause , n o P^ ty abroad, th 

‘ wool,l admit only one-half of the world, could “^beuer; and the Methodists, if posmb' . frIeQds of , u l 

what country he helongedUo, or what were his “ ' Colonization Soc 1 ” 1 /' “.li re give testimony ' Q " e ’“" dh ® 


-ondon, and heard good speeches, but then it power enough to censure suchatutiuuy u wanted to 

meeting to which he was sent; for any Con- l e k , ” lallv '“ 1 tho Anti-blavery cause , n o P^ ty ahroad 

1 would admit only one-half of the world, could «^had«sp<W» ^ th# Methodists, if posmbl^,^.^ CQnf(j _ friends of, 

sit. 

'Mhcn they gave him the right hand of follow- heaO ^ J „ a kin not colored like Mr. G. tl 

other, hand in hand, and heart to heart, enforcing £ the subject ^f^^Ury were, stinence fro, 

Ktrme °f immediate emancipation, (cheers.) In ^ | 10 w truly ignorant the P c0 P l ‘‘ at | delighted by some length 

meeting of the American Anti-Slaverv homo- rein > ^ ^ m E „gi a iid, h® « .f in jj fer pool. He abundance h 

« New-V ork, and, reimciiig in the |>rop" ,a l .stance that occurred toihi n 1 ; an empty a wonderful 

» Convention, they deputed ce.lam Julcgattw “> a ,,,'urKalRcs' church, and was as a everywhere 

me .Socmiv a,I i... number were certain went to Xu. i_ attendance, whose uu y , (Jod. what is 
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could not stir till the Emir of ilie Druses had declared for 
him. The Emir, indeed, is not now Ibrahim's foe ; but he 
may be either the secret instigator of the insurrection, or 
may to obliged to joiiy'tt whit 

has the Emir gained from Ibrahim’s friendship or promises, 
but the ruin caused by the Egyptian monopoly of silk, wine, 
and cotton? "What is to become of Ibrahim’s power, cut 
off from Damascus ? or of his array in the Taurus, deprived 
of its base of operations : and obliged to draw its provisions 
from Egypt by sea, and with the hospitality and refuge of 
the mountains open to its deserters ! 

“ To add to the difficulties of Mehemei’s position, Arabia 
after thirty years of combat, has wearied out his marvelous 
perseverance, lie has withdrawn his troops, and pressing 
must have been the necessity. Was this want of men and 
money ? Whatever the cause, the sacrifice must have been 
painful, at a moment the English are establishing their 
power definitely in Eden, which commands the lied Sea, 
which was long the storehouse of Arabia, and which has 
two ports capable of receiving the largest vessels, and from 
which ships can sail during all winds. How changed from 
the time when Kourchid, Mehemet’s lieutenant, dominated 
Arabia, and disputed even the Persian Gulf with the Eng¬ 
lish ! There, too, as well as at Eden, the English are consol¬ 
idating their power and their means of communication.— 
Four of their steamboats, under lieutenant Lynch, the com¬ 
panion of Chesney, are about to ply regularly between the 
Persian Gulf and Bir, whence dispatches in a short time 
can reach the Mediterranean at Alexandretta.” 


we have succeeded too in discovering that some of our dear accomplishment. i iiey are unwilling io comniDe to piam, 
brethren, brethren whom we love for Christ’s sake, are on and “ water,” and leave it with God to “ the increase, 
a “ track” that will lead them and the holy cause of liberty First the blade, then the ear,^ after^^ inb T £ e 

incite Omnipotent power “In due season° ye shalf reap, 3 if ye faint not,” is too 
of truth and the Spirit of Goa to open their eyes to behold tardy. 

the breakers toward which their vessel is rapidly approxi- To tarry till they can enlighten the understandings and 
mating.— Union Herald. seeme the consciences of men unaccustomed to think, be- 

_ fore, they gather the ripe fruits of perfected Anti-Slavery 

From the Union Herald. the case. Hence the hot-bed forcing process. 

M P peals to the baser feelings to secure a course of conduct, 

MR. editor : which they fear to commit to the agency of Truth to ac- 

In the last Herald I see another evidence of the thought- complish. Hence the “ scatleration system,” as Br. Ward 
lessness or recklessness, with which you charge upon those calls it, including “ questioning” to induce the parties to 

termed “ New-Organizationists” what is untrue, and what put abolitionists m nomination ; and the cry of “no aboli- 


you must know to be so. I take it, that you identify with lionist,” recreant to principle,” &c., to acquire votes whi 
the “ New-Organization” all those who believe in the poli- the power of truth has not yet been able to obtain. Hence 
cy of voting for Birney and Earle : who-having been con- the completion of the “ third party system,” and the or- 
vinccd of the folly and futility of the “ scatteralion system,” ganizatiou of the abolition party in politics, that they 
have determined to concentrate their votes, upon some de- might enlist party spirit in aid of the spirit of uuiversal bc- 
signated person or persons. nevolence. 

The charge which I complain of, is that of discontinuing Hence, also, the abolition doctrine that conscience is n 
the use of moral means, and using political instrumentalities the rule of duty, and that men ought to do that which 


only. You are aware that the issue is false, my brother. 
You are aware that those of us who have lectured in your 
own village, have not slimmed to declare the truth concern¬ 
ing slaveholding and Prejudice of Caste in a moral manner. 
This you neither can nor dare deny. Nay more, you are 
certainly aware that when the last convention was held in 
Oazenovia that it was urged upon abolitionists to vote for 
the slave, from moral and Biblical considerations only. Do 


An Abolitionist cannot consent to be invested with the 
office of President of the United States, whilst slavery ex¬ 
ists in this country, and the constitution and laws guarantee 
its existence. The President is commander-in-chief of the 
Army and Navy, is sworn to support the Constitution and 
to have the laws fuithfully executed; hence when ho as¬ 
sumes the office, he declares to the world, if slavery’s 
chains become unsupporlable, and its victims should resolve 
on liberty or death, that he will enforce on them at the point 
of the bayonet, slavery or death, and that he will continue a 
wai of extermination (if it is the will of Congress it should 
be continued) against the Seminoles—a war Uiat originated 
and is persisted in on account of that tribe having indicated 
a disposition to obey the dictates of humanity m granting 
the slave a refuge ; or conduct any other war which Con¬ 
gress may declare for the purpose of depriving the slave of 
the few remaining precarious opportunities he bus for avail¬ 
ing himself of his liberty. 

A mere statement of the responsibilities which devolve* 
upon the Executive, proves conclusively ihal an Abolition¬ 
ist cannot fill the stntion ; because the moment he assume* 
those duties he stands necessarily in hostility to anti-slavery 1 
principles. How very objectionable then is our conduct m 

grounds, to stations which they cannot (ill without proving | 
recreant to their own principles and the principles of those 
who elect them. Those who advocate the election of James 
G. Birney are not more inconsistent than others who be¬ 
lieve that slavery is invariably sinful, and yet maintain that ‘ 
Abolitionists should assist in investing with authority, under 
the Constitution of the United States, those and those alone ' 


But what can be the ground of the faults 
’ abolitionists concentrating their votes I am at 
l The general objection is, that it exposes the 
j abolitionists. This is in direct contradiction 


false, my brother. ‘P s0 fa 10 right, and should be urged to the duty, whether 
e lectured in your their conscience thus decides or not. That right is right, 
3 the truth concern- is one thing; that to do right is duty, is another thing ; but 
in a moral manner, that one man is to be conscience for another —is to be judge 
Vay more, you are for him of what is his duty —is quite another and different 
ention was held in thing ; and is a principle in which the Roman PAPA would 
tionists to vote for readily discern the lineaments of his dearly beloved, first- 
erations only. Do begotten. 

either say, or inti- In conclusion, we wish to say to Br. Ward, that in these 
and spiritual wea- remarks we simply give our views, which we submit io our 
have learned your readers to be considered, not received as truth on our say so ; 
it that you violate and that we are honest in entertaining them, and feel it our 
” arc we guilty of privilege and prerogative to express them thus freely ; and 
enforce moral prin- to suggest I hat should he feel disposed to make any strie- 
the polls, as else- lures, (which we shall gladly publish,) he will possess his 
soul in patience, and calmly and candidly tell us wherein 
mlts you find with wc are in error as we have endeavored to him, and not make 
in at a loss to say. naked accusations of wilful ialsohood, the only effect of 


.Scatleration is stro 
These remarks wo 
pou tho Emancipate 


’ e suggested by your animadversions that v 
moral testimony against slaveholding, overt! 


August 23d, 1840. 

We are at a loss how to reply to our brolher. He evi- 
eiitly is in a perturbed state of mind. Ho does not possess 
is soul in pationce. Whatever may have been the article 
miplainedof, the spirit manifested in the above communi- 


lana, ana crossed the ocean, to enjoy a. rightWhich they had 
no reason to fear would be withheld from them at the end 

Secondly—The cause which is so intimately interwoven 
with every good feeling of humanity, and with the highest 
and most sacred principles of Christianity—the Anti-Slave- 

most heart-binding obligations to the females who have join¬ 
ed the Anti-Slavery Societies in tho United States. They 
have shown a passive, but permanent courage, which ought 
to put many of the male advocates to the blush. The 
American ladies have persevered in our holy cause, amidst 

firmness of martyrs—and, therefore, emphatically, they 
should not be disparaged or diseouraged by any slight or 
contumely offered to their rights. Neither are this slight 
and contumely much diminished by the fact, that it was not 
intended to offer any slight or to convey any contumely.— 
Both results inevitably follow from the fact of rejection. 
This ought not to be. 

Thirdly —Even in England, with all our fastidiousness, 
women vote upon the great regulation of the Bank of Eng¬ 
land y in the nomination of its directors and governors, and 
in all other details, equally with men; that is, they assist in 

currency of this mighty empire, indueneiug the fortunes of 
all commercial nations. 

Fourthly—Our women , in like manner, vote at the India 
House—that is, in the regulation of the government of 
more than one hundred millions^of human beings. 

Fifthly —Mind has no sex; and in the peaceable struggle 
to abolish slavery all over the world, it is the basis of the 
present Convention, to seek suecesvs by peaceable, moral, 
and intellectual means alone, to the utter exclusion of phy¬ 
sical force or armed violence. We are engaged in a strife, 
not of strength, but of argument. Our warfare is not mil¬ 
itary^—it is strictly Christian. We wield not the weapons 
of destruction or injury to our adversaries. We rely en¬ 
tirely on reason and persuasion common to both sexes, and 
on the emotions of benevolence and charity, which are 
more lovely and permanent amongst women, than amongst 


against the enemy of souls in heathen lands? Such is the , ■ . /• „ . . 

*• Wave’s salvation, and such “ the weapons of deep mteresl 1,1 a11 that relatei 

our warfare that the North can effectually reach the 1 recently observed io “Zion’s V 
South, a he slave holding Mates ilnunnm nnrl mm-n u A .• c.; /-» . 

influence of Northern Abolitionists. The speaker is no par- city of New York in the eT «r ( 

ty man, much less is lie an advocate for a third political ty N y ° rk ’ th 6lh ol C 

party; but he would urge every friend of God and man to ^ ie AoJipr of being a member of 
look well to the moral bearing of oar politics. Sec, on both Conventions, and not being abundt 

sides, how beyond all truth and reason, we attemnt to do- .«_ „ , . . f . 

grade your candidates for office, and extol our own. The g rae f\ eitler * 

professed minister of Christ is false to bis vows taken at the l ° undcrstand l * 10 P lan operation \ 
altar of God; if he dues not consistently lift up his voice at the contemplated meeting, 
against every species of wickedness ; political wickedness My. objections to the former Conv. 

V**£k jT^Zn&^e Were t0 ° ““ h “*“*•« thatth 
their Mother. We, at the North, are laborers ; and our po- enl, ' re ctmlroi °f them, and throughoi 
litkal Editors, and correspondents, are engaged in a most to have but one object in view—tht 
oTer ofittemSg ° Wn , rigbtS_aml " er ° my t0 

aristocracy. This is evidently true of Slaveholdiug, and lalty t0 tho atta,nmont of 


Sea Changes. 

But the^production of beach and gray, 

important than those which are going o 
depths of the ocean, in the tranquil bi 


Brother Murray: —-Having an interview, a few days 
nee, with a former resident of this State, who does not a: 
A subscribe to the immediate emancipation doctrine, i 
opounded to him a few questions on the subject of slave- 
, and have thought proper to present some of them, toge- 


unceasing austerity, to the performance (and that to the 
exclusion of all worldly or temporal joys and pleasures,) 
of all works of humanity, of education, of benevolence, 
and of charily, in all itu holy and sacred branches, as the 


they thus make it th 
cial capacity, the ins 
lingerie ier. 

It is evident from i 


investing with authority, under 
d Stales, those and those alone 
vs in relation lo slavery, when 
•n duty to uphold, in their offi- 
of slavery under certain con- 


Jingly regret that anything we have said should fossors ot ' 
mothers feelings; and if he had pointed out , Answei 
Lhat we could see it, instead of bringing such Georgia, 
charges, we are ignorant of our own heart if it members 
one of our sweetest sources of enjoyment, to church, 
acknowledgment. As iL is, wc are constrained 2. Are 
brother, that the spirit he manifests throws its 10 resui ■ 


such must be the influence of every one who promotes*^ sure » of an y importance, for the def 
call him what you will, Whig, Democrat, or Abolitionist. “rights of the Latin f has been broui 
Let the friends ol natural and moral rights, direcllv ad dress i u , • , 1 

our political patties, proving that upholding Slavery bj by he “ e romarlla wlsh 10 “cho disk 
■ whatever influence; direct, or indirect, is promoting aristo- inl,u5t ‘J , > for of them are set fo 
S°L a tU h !ifrto 0 come r th ° kb ° rer f ° r th<! preSCnl life; lruth -” a,ld «o honestly engaged in 
But I simply refer to the past (in vim 

---— vention) for “ what bus been may 

Sea Changes. “ "T “““ “"Vtnced" of the 

important than those which are going on in the profound ' >V “ U>e U detotmi >iatiou lo muintain 
depths of the ocean. In the tranquil bed of the sea the ai >B-sluvery cause proureased so sh 

rs ir^r: sliB,,ivbecau “ 

, and imbedding the inhabitants of its waters, tieother with lllat controla her destiny did not ml 
the remains of such animals and vegetables’ of tile land as in 2 hifluence has been brought to b 
b intheMliSl b s * h “ altca “> a and ‘‘rofs. * - - aented from ihal will. Tho despotic 

of his works, must of Methodism (and what is there In her 

those ol the animals which are his contemporaries. Of the not doji P ollc ) ^“8 boon developed to i 
huWn,m b . e ° r n th0 'If c “" 01 co ' ll se know but “ ri S hts " °f her laity have been utter 1 
hltlc from ac tual observation. Soundings, however, have “ chief ministers" luve miram.d ..hi 

thrown light upon tho deposits now forming in those dcmlis ,, , pursued vmh 

which are accessible lo this mode of investigation; and' us fl,tnCL *° wuference, those u | Ihoir 

we learn, that in many parts immense accumulations of the W 10!C a ' lvoi!ac ,V of the “ bondman's 1 

andtul 1 :” srtess as i ,h z oUmim - ,u 

posiLof‘saSrtoheddh.gtho*^remabfhandn°w*hicb UrCl ‘ h * V * ( ' 0[ ‘ co,aial “ d 
cLkfo * h rec .i nl mMU10 sholls ’ °f 3ter8 ' musclesf limpets, d “red'to dissent from them upon the 

ir, w •' r--”-— 

diumedufe, ) held together by conglomerated sand. In , 1 con “ Dtu ' ‘his robbery of the lai 
h0»nucd by granatic rocks, the bed is found ‘ * ngcr lhat 5 ‘ lrr, W" d » themselves. Tl 
ted into What nuy been T " tiagS " " 

Frio, solid masses of this kind were formed in afew months ■ i h oni011 « d them. lienee the loi 
the wxeck*of Ware ira . bedde ‘ I dol,ats and ud >« ‘tcasuicsfrom l ‘ as wrerberateti through our land for 


It is evident from these considerations that an Abolition 
ist cannot aspire to tho Presidency, or encourage and assis 
o.hers m the assumption and fuflilinent of such an office 
without proving recreant to his principles : Neither is then 
Rny propriety jjia opposing the election by Abolitionists 


into the scale of our formor fears, 
communication. It commences with a char; 
ess” “ reckless” falsehood, which we “ mu 


of “ thoughtless” “reckless” falsehood, vvliich we "n 
know to be so.” And still worse, it is not the first offer 
'flic brother should have thought, before he made sue 
charge—had lie waited till the excitement produced 
rcadmg the article had passed from his mind, we are co 
deni hr would not have made it, We have read and 


produced by capable of expounding the scriptures, and tolerably v 
mc are confi- versed in history, 
read and re- 3. fo what States haye you travelled i 


t same duties, and should therefore enjoy the same rights, 
with the men, in the performance of their duties. 

1 I have a consciousness that I have not douc my duty in 
riot sooner urging these considerations on the Convention, 
j My excuse is, that I was unavoidably absent during the dis- 
( cussion on tbo subject. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, Madam, 

Your obedient servant, 


, .. fouml — 

-»t in thin rallying , ail ahould bo op 

" lv h“ I«fotmation communicated to „„ " > “ 1 ' ° f rurmar 

Oswego 0,,^ r ,Vei al y “ lghl “ l0nd ™->«ntiom., and th, 

Kiportcd to bo hio WB up by ^ A ^ uedu,:l “ !,tatl0n °f oppression. Bui 

J ' ike tot movement bouunadv to buret 






















































































































NATIONAL ANTI-SLAVERY STANDARD. 


September lo, i 84( 



We’ll search the earth, the air, the sea, 

To cull a gallant Wreath for Thee; 

And every field for Freedom fought, 

And vale, and shore, and mount, where aught 
Of Liberty could ere be found, 

Shall be our blooming harvest-ground. 

From victor’s arch, from martyr’s pall, 
Triumphal or funereal, 

For law, and equal rights, and life, 

Who won or fell in holy strife. 

In garlands, Laurels hang upon 
Thermopyl® and Marathon; 

And on Philippi's fatal field, 

The Cypress mourns thy broken shield. 

On Rumymede the blooming Rose, 

On Bannockburn the Thistle grows , 

And on the banks of Boyne its leaves 
Green Erin's Shamrock wildly weaveB ; 
Though prostrate now, brave Poland's Oak 
To tyrants bent not till it broke ; 

In France, in sunny France we'll get 
The Fleur-de-Lis and Violet, 

From consecrated mound and vale 
Of Huguenot and Liberal. 

Old Bunker Hill and Yorklown's shore 
Will yield green Bays till time’s no more, 
And Sea-Grass and the Corals grow 
Below Atlantic Seas, below 
The waves of Erie and Champlain, 

In rostral trophies round the slain. 

Tobacco’s pungent leaves proclaim 
That Indians nought but death could tame, 

Of martyr'd men a continent, 

Stem Freedom’s mighty monument. 

The Cactus thrives in Meaico ; 

Colombia bears the Cacao; 

Swart Hayti's stubborn isle supplies 
Its Palm-tree towering towar’d the skies, 
From which to pluck to fill thy Crown, 

Some branches worthy thy renown ; 

On sad Bengal’s ensanguin’d plains, 

The ancient Banyan yet remains ; 

In Italy and Hungary, 

The Vine spread its airy clusters free; 

O’er all, uprears th’ encrested Dove, 

Her Olive, peaceful sign of Love. 

Aye, may the Chaplet flourish bright, 
Reflecting like the heavens thy light; 

With glory, aye thy brow be bound. 

With glory, aye thy head be crown'd, 

While Earth, and Air, and Sky, and Sea, 

If ield up their glorious Wreath to Thee! 


Thou art gone before ine, Fail 
To thy happy home of rest 
And angel ta’en from earth, to 
A place amid the blessed. 


Abodes of love afar; 

And be unto thy lonely child, 
A guiding spirit star! 


And when my soul is darkened. 

That sky-bom smile shall be 
Like starlight to the mariner 
Upon a storm-toss’d sea. 

For it shall seem to whisper, “ Come, 
My child, thou art forgiven , 


I’ll 


et thee yet in Heat 


Oh that the hour were present no 
Whose destinies release 
My aching spirit from this land, 
For one where all is peace. 
Where the heart loves without a 
That it will be betrayed ; 
Where Hope becomes reality, 
And Joy's sun knows no shade 


There, Father, when earth takes again 
The being that it gave, 

I’ll drink with theo the blessed draught 
Of Life's eternal wave ; 

And while the griefs and cares of earth, 
Back to her breast arc given, 

My soul will seek its Maker, God, 

And meet thee yet in Heaven. 


“ Now i u »‘ «fl>e gates were opened to let in the Men, 1 
looked in after them, and behold the City shone like the 
sun ; the streets also were paved with gold ; and in them 
walked many men with crowa upon their heads, palms in 
their hands, and golden harps to sing praises withal." 

“ Tl, » re wc re ahso of them that had wings ; and they an¬ 
swered one anothor without intormiaaion, saying, 'Holy, 
holy, holy is the Lord.' And after that they shut up the 


sen, I v 


them.—Pilgrim's Progress. 

Would I were with them!_they ere fret 

From all the cares they knew below: 

And strangers to tbe strifes which we 
Encounter in this vale of wo— 

From storms of sorrow and of pain 

Forever are they garnered in, 

Secure from sad defilement’s stain, 

The mildew and the blight of sin. 


Would I were with them ’—they embrace 
The loved ones lost long years before, 
What joy to gaze upon the face 
That never shall be absent more ' 

There friends unite who parted here, 

On death’s cold margin, o how sadly ' 
Forgotten is the sigh or tear, 

Their hearts are leaping, o bow gladly! 


Would I were with them .’-they behold 
Their Savior, glorious and diviiw, 
They touch the cups of shining gold, 
And in his kingdom drink new wine. 
How fiash like gems their brilliant lyre* 
Along the sparkling walls of heaven, 
When from his radiance catching fires, 
The aong of songs to Christ is given ! 


Would I were with them l-while without 
Are sighs snd weeping, they, within, 
For very joy and gladness shorn- 

And well they may, who’re free from sin. 
O this, indeed, is heaven above 


The President, (Lieutenant Fayrer, R. N. 
Commander,) was built at Limehouse, on the 
Thames, by Messrs. Curling & Young, for the 
ltritish and American Steam Navigation Compa¬ 
ny, who are also proprietors of her sister ship 
the llritish Queen. She was launched on the 
9th December last; and as her engines were in 
progress of construction in this town, her destin¬ 
ed port on this side of the Atlantic, she was 
brought round, under canvass, by Captain Keane, 
now her second, or f‘ commanding officer,”a gen¬ 
tleman of great experience. She anchored in 
the Mersey on the 3'2d of February last, after a 
boisterous passage, during which, though but 
“steam-rigged,” she showed such excellent sail¬ 
ing qualities, that, to employ a seafaring phrase, 
“ she beat every thing she came across.” Her ex¬ 
traordinary bulk, fine proportions and general ap¬ 
pearance, have since rendered her an object of 
curiosity and wonder. 

The model of the President is nniversally ad¬ 
mitted to combine all that fineness of bottom 
which is requisite for fast sailing, with those 
bearings and rotundity above which will enable 
her to carry a large cargo, independent of her 
coals and stores, and render her a safe, dry, and 
comfortable sea-boat. She is a medium, indeed, 
in construction, between the fast-sailing vessel 
and the fast steamer, and has already agreeably 
dissipated the doubts of some, by proving herself 
A I of the latter class. She is painted in man- 
of-war style, with gim-ports, and is handsomely 
rigged, as what is termed a three-masted schoon¬ 
er ; with a foremast, lore-topmast, and top-gal¬ 
lant-mast, like that of a ship. Her bow is fine¬ 
ly thrown out, and terminates in a boldly-carved 
figure, of almost Colossal dimensions, of the im¬ 
mortal “ Washington,” the hero of North Ameri¬ 
can Independence. Her stern is projective, and 
finely formed to withstand a sea-way. It has 
large windows of plate glass, and ornamented with 
carved work, as are the quarter galleries. Over 
the windows are the united arms of England and 
America, quarter in heraldic shields, supported 
by the Lion of the one country, and the Eagle of 
the other, and also by emblematic female figures. 
The paddle-boxes are comparatively slightly rais¬ 
ed above the bulwarks, and the small portion of 
the circle which is elevated being painted white, 
the sheer is uninterruptedly embraced by the eye; 
and the general appearance of the vessel, when 
her side is viewed, particularly now that she is 
set down in the water, is that of a first-class fri¬ 
gate of extraordinary length, under jury or tem¬ 
porary mast. 

The following are the dimensions and capacity, 
power of engines, &c. of the President : 

Ft. In. 

Length over all, taffrail to figure head 273 
Beam within the paddle boxes 41 

Breadth from outside of paddle boxes 72 
Depth of hold 30 

Height between the main and spar deck 8 
Height between lower and main deck. 

(both flush) 7 

Admeasurement 2366i 

Capacity for stowage of goods, after 
receiving her coal, stores, Ac. 


passages topped by pointed arches diverging from 
it at right angles. The style of the corridor cor¬ 
responds with that of the saloon ; but it is more 
highly enriched. It is divided at each side into 
five compartments, between each of which there 
is a mirror within a Gothic panel. These ten 
large compartments are filled up with oil paint¬ 
ings, executed on canvass, in such a mwncr as to 
resemble the fine tapestry of olden times. The 
whole of the ten pictures are illustrative of the 
lifo, early aspirations, adventures, discoveries, 
and subseqent misfortures of ChristopherColum* 1 
bus. The artist has chosen the most striking pas¬ 
sages in the life of the illustrious and ill-requited 
navigator:— 


Engines—two of 270 horse power 

each 540 horse-power. 


Much pains have been taken, and no expense 
spared, to render the President a crack ship. In 
the quality of the materials, and in fidelity of 
workmanship, she is equal to any of her Majes¬ 
ty’s ships of war. In addition to a strong frame, 
solid to the bilge, she is diagonally fastened fore 
and aft, with iron, copper, and wood, in a manner 
which, (as we stated in a former account) would 
seem to put at defiance the rudest assaults of the 
ocean wave. She is fitted up with all the mod¬ 
ern improvements, in pumps, tanks, and other ap¬ 
purtenances, and not a few of a novel compact and 
useful description. She is also divided into wa¬ 
ter-tight sections, (as are most of the iron vessels 
constructed by Mr. Laird.) so that the springing 
of a leak would be attended with comparatively 
little danger, and would be readly overcome.— 
Her steering-geer is of a novel and much-improv¬ 
ed description, combining security with facility 
to the two helmsmen generally employed, one of 
whom would, in most instances, be sufficient to 
guide her immense bulk through the weltering el- 


Independently of her roomy cabins, the Presi¬ 
dent presents peculiar advantages lor what may 
be called the “ out-door” airing and exercise of | 
passengers. Being frigate built, she has a spare 
deck, affording an uninterrupted and level prome¬ 
nade along her whole length above board—the 
pedestrian having but to walk nineteen times ov¬ 
er the “ ground” to accomplish a mile ! The 
main deck below this also presents, in stormy or 
rainy weather, a considerable length of sheltered 
walk on each side; shorter than the other, in¬ 
deed, only by the length of the quarter-deck and 
forecastle. We now come briefly to notice 


The Saloon .—This room is under the forepart 
of the quarter deck, and occupies the full breadth 
of the ship. It is nearly square, being 28 feet in 
length by 34 feet athwart ships. The height to 
the beams, which are rendered ornamental, is 7 
feet 8 inches, being the height throughout be¬ 
tween the main deck and the spar deck. This 
spacious apartment is finished in the Tudor style 
of Gothic. There are four doors, two from the 
main deck, and two from a wido passage or cor¬ 
ridor, leading to the stern. The tops of these 
entrances are pointed arches. On each side ] 
there are sofa fixtures, upholstered in embossed 
crimson velvet. The walls are enriched with 
narrow Gothic panels, of a delicate tint, and the 
stiles or mullions are raised in alto, in grained 
oak, a pointed floriated arch being formed in bold 
carved work at the top of each. The cornice is 
embattled, and as it projects from the wall, has a 
fine effect. Tile whole of this oak work strong¬ 
ly resembles, in style, that in several of our cath¬ 
edrals and antique churches. A cheerful light is 
poured in not only from the middle of tho deck, 
but from four windows as large as port-holes — 
two on each side—each glazed with a single 
plate. There are four sideboards, in recesses 
near the comers. An oblong mirror is iuserted 
behind each of these, giving it a “ double” effect. 
Above these thore are three Gothic panels, simi¬ 
lar to those in the room ; and in tho middle one 
in each is inserted a small oil painting or portrait 
of an American worthy;—General Washington, 
the present President, and two others. Four ta¬ 
bles are ranged in parallel lines along the floor, 
with sofa scats. Here upwards of a hundred in¬ 
dividuals may sit down lo the festive board. The 
side windows form thorough light, and afford a 
view of sea or land as the vessel dashes on her 
course. Adjoining the saloon, and forming two 
wings to it, on each side of the entrances’ from 
the main deck, and entering from them, are the 
steward’s two pantries, replete with the splendid 
plate, and glass and earthenware, &c., of the ship, 
requisite in the serving up of the good things of 
this life to the passengers A port ion of the pan¬ 
ne! work, like a secret door, opens from each of 
these into the saloon, for the convenience of tbe 


T he principal Corridor. —This wide passage or 
, corridor, extending from the saloon to the stern 
of the vessel amid-sbips, and well lighted from 
I tbe roof as well as by several large windows in 
the stem at the further end, is one of the most 


No. 1.—A. D. 1470. Columbus selling maps. 

2-—Columbus kindled into enthusiasm in the 
contemplation of his voyage. 

3.—1482. Begging bread for himself and child, 
at the Convent of La Rabida. 

A.—His conference with Juan Perez Marcbeza, 
and tbe physician Garcia Fernandez, who ad¬ 
mire the grandeur of his views. 

5. —1492. His joyful discovery, from the high 
stern of his vessel, of the land, on the 11th of 
October of this year. He sailed on the 3d of 
August. 

6. —The landing on the 12th of October, 1492,' 
at San Salvador, one of the Bahama Islands, j 
He offered up thanksgiving, his crew hum¬ 


bling themselves at his feet. The naked and 
painted savages regarded them as visiters from 
the sky. 

7. —His entry into Barcelona 1493, on his trium¬ 
phant return to Spain. 

8. —His condescending reception by Ferdinand 
and Isabella. 

9- —The arrest—after, through evil counsellors, 
Ferdinand had him brought back in chains. 

10— The return in 1500. His arrival at Cadiz 
in chains. 

As a historical reminiscence it may be added, 
that Columbus was born in 1445-6, at Genoa, and 
died at Valladolid on the 20th of May, 1506, 
poverty and neglect. 

Such are the events in the life of the great 
discover of the New World which the artist has 
selected; and he has executed his task with a 
adherence to historical truth. The 


and the characters who surround him are well 
and boldly portrayed. The whole give the cor¬ 
ridor the appearance of a picture gallery, and the 
contemplation to which it leads is most appro¬ 
priate in a transatlantic steam-ship. 

The Ladies Retiring Cabin .—At the further 
end of the principal corridor for there is alarge and 
lofty room on each side handsomely papered and 
carpeted, and lighted from large windows in the 
stern. One of these is the retiring cabins for 
the ladies. From their height being compara¬ 
tively greater than that that of the saloon, in pro¬ 
portion to their size, they resemble rooms on 
shore, and being close abaft afford a quiet and 
secluded retreat. 


The State or Sleeping Rooms .—These are lar¬ 
ger, and consequently more commodious than 
those generally found on board of our larger pas¬ 
senger ships ; and they are fitted up with every 
regard to comfort. Owing to the necessity even 
in a large ship of economising room, the usual 
plan has been adhered to of having two beds, 
one over the other, in each. We hope yet, how¬ 
ever, to see the day when, though the sleeping 
rooms may be made smaller, each passenger will 
have his or her sanctum sanctorum. As it is, the 
President’s state rooms are fully equal to any we 
have seen. They are moreover altogether apart 
from the saloon, which is considered an advan¬ 
tage. The corridor, and small lobbies leading to 
them from it, give the whole the appearance of 
the. upper story of a large and splendid hotel. 

The lower Corridor, and Sleeping Rooms. —Be¬ 
low the rooms just noticed there is another, 

tienfar, with the exception of the paintings, and 
there having a scantier “ supply” of light, which, 
however, is admitted sufficiently for practical pur¬ 
poses, even in the berths, from the ship’s sides. 
This corridor is lighted from oblong openings in 
the middle of that above, and which are surroun¬ 
ded by handsome railing. It extends forward, as 
do the sleeping rooms on each side, under the 
saloon ; and that part of it is lighted from im¬ 
mense thick squares of glass, inserted in the mid¬ 
dle of, and level with the floor of the saloon, im¬ 
mediately below the deck light, and which have 
from above, the appearance of sheets of ice.— 
rooms are as lofty and well furnished as those 
above, and those at the sides of the ship have 
each a side light which may be opened or closed 
at pleasure. Those near the centre of the ves¬ 
sel, in both stories, have larger windows to the 
respective corridors. There is a most conve¬ 
nient and handsome light spiral staircase leading 
from the quarter-deck down to the corridors and 
also to the after entrances to the saloon. 

The Fore Cabin is of considerable size, and 
well painted. It is surrounded with sleeping 
rooms not inferior to those abaft, and here 40 or 
50 passengers may be accommodated. In the 
fore part of the vessel there is also a cheerful 
apartment for servants. In all, from 120 to 130 
persons may be comfortably “ lodged and board¬ 


ed.” 


Fore Dining Room. —This is a handsome room, 
erected on the spar-deck, between the paddle-1 
boxes, and is consequently one of the most airy 
and “ commanding” apartments in the ship, as 
regards the veiw. It is about 32 feet long and 
13 in width. Continuous with it, in front, is the 
steward’s room, front the centre of which rises 
the funnel, and further forward, of a half oval fig¬ 
ure, is tho smoking room, in which those may dis¬ 
port who delight to inhale the fumes of “ the fra¬ 
grant weed.” 

Erections on the Main Deck. —On this deck, in 
the middle, passing from the saloon forward, are 
two commodious rooms (a sitting and sleeping 
room) for the head engineer, and adjoining these, 
similar accommodations tor the first officer, fur¬ 
nished with desks, &c. Further forward there 
are threo distinct galleys, or cooking houses, one 
for each cabin, and one for the crew. These are 
provided with oabouses, or coppers, of the most 
approved construction. There are also separate 
establishments for the butcher, the baker, and the 
pastry cook. On each side of this deck, for¬ 
ward, there are the captain’s private room, of a 
good size, and opposite lo it a similar one for the 
second and third officers. Further aft are rooms 
for the providore, the engineers, and others con¬ 
nected with the ship. Under the forecastle, on 
this deck too, are two large rooms, reaching to 
the bow, for the seamen, fitted up in an ingenious 
and excellent manner, to insure air, cleanliness 
and comfort. Every man has his sleeping berth 
and his drawers and locker, with locks and keys 
below for his clothes, so that the lumber of sea 
chests is altogether avoided. The officers are as 
proud of these rooms as of any in the ship. 

There are a number of oilier convcniencies, 
including cellars, store-rooms, luggage-rooms, 
baths, &c., which it were superfluous to particu¬ 
larise. Suffice it to say that everything is con- 
til to render complete the huge hotelerie which 
have endeavored lo describe. 


The Engines .—To scientific individuals, the 
stupendous engines of the President, the largest 
ever yet made, and their working, while at sea, 
with a ceaseless power which may be consider¬ 
ed sublime, are objects of interest, and induce 
frequent visits to the engine-room. The I'rame- 
wotk of these gigantic machines is in the Gothic 
style ; the castings are all beautiful audoroamen- 


Fawcett, Preston & Co. The following are 
some statistical particulars : 

Diameter of cylinders 6 ft. 8 in. 

Stroke 7 ft. 6 in. 

Weight of cylinders. 11 tons. 

Gothic pillars, 4 pairs, each 11 t. 7 cwt. 

Boilers, each 30 tons. 

Bed plates (two) each in 


mg 


15 to 


The whole engines and boilers, with 
the water, weigh about 


The recent Trial Trip ,—A gratifying proof of 
the admirable sea-going quantities of the Presi- 1 
dent was afforded by her recent trial trip to Cork 
and Dublin, and back to this port. A party of] 
about fifty gentlemen was on board, and all were 
highly delighted with the accommodations, and 
the easy motion of the ship, as well as her extra¬ 
ordinary speed under the disadvantages of new, 
and, consequently stiff engines, and a generally 
heavy sea-way and head wind. Had there been 
three times the number of passengers on board, 
all would have found “ ample scope and verge 
enough,” in her saloons and on her spacious 
decks. It was, indeed, quite a treat to tread the 
spar deck as she bounded along the rocky and ro¬ 
mantic shores of Ireland, or when out of sight of] 
land, overhauled and rapidly passed even smaTt 
lailing ships, that had not the advantage of that 
1 iron-pent potentate—steam.” 

The following is a statement of the rate of 
going: 

Average No. 

Miles. Hours, knots per hour 
about 

From Liverpoolto Cork 
by a devious course to 
give the shoals a clear 

berth, about 300 33 9 l-llths 

From Cork to Dublin, 

(outside) 170 18 9 4-9ths 

From Dublin to Liver¬ 
pool, by the Vic. chan¬ 
nel 124 9h52m.I2 4-7tlisJ 


upon tho uttermost verge of the horizon, stands 
Soerats, a stern, solitary barrier, scarcely soitened 
by the distance. The undulating chain of tho Sa¬ 
bine mounts, rough, precipitous, now covered 
with dark, close-grown forests, now standing out 
craggy and bare, draws an impassable line to the 
east, and is separated by a broad valley from the 
long slope of the Alban mount. The sea from 
Centum Cell® to Antium, washes tho whole west¬ 
ern coast, and is scarcely distinguishable, except 
by its deep blue, and the purer line of its hori- 
zon, from the Campagna itself. The Tiber gleams’ 
out brightly in its tortuous course, and the white 
walls of a modern v illage mark the spot where 
it mingles with the waters of the Mediterranean. 

“ Ages ago, those waters girdled the base of 
the mountain on which we sit, and the highest 
points of the Campagna were but specks on their 
surface. A few hardy savages, fed on the ches- 
nuts and acorns of the Sabine mounts, but tho 
Alban was wreathed in clouds of volcanic smoke, 
and poured forth its torrents of lava through their 
broad craters. Years passed away ; and the 
waters gradually retired from the foot of the 
mountains, and the land, raised by the earth¬ 
quake’s shock and lava flood, came forth, smiling 
in the verdure of a new creation. Its smile al¬ 
lured the hardy mountaineer to a softer dwelling, 
and as they descended, tribe after tribe, their clus¬ 
tering cottages and spreading hamlets revealed 
the presence of a spirit more than human For 
the father of the gods himself, driven by rebellion 
from his celestial seat, had descended to this fa- 


Total 594 60h52m. 

Or about an average throughout of 9 1-2 nautical 
miles an hour. On one occasion only (incoming 
from Dublin) was any sail set, but the wind was 
so light, and her speed at the time so great—13 
1-2 knots—that it was found on clewing all up, 
that she had gained only half a knot an hour by 
her canvass, as she still made good 13 knots.— 
After passing Holyhead, on her return voyage 
she frequently ran 13 1-2 and 14 knots, and when 
near the Formby Light-ship she accomplished 15 
knots by the line ! It is, however, to be remark¬ 
ed, that the ship was comparatively light at the 
lime,—though, from her fine bearings and breadth 
aloft, we do not expect she will ever be what 

The after cabins and saloon were designed and 
executed by Mr. W. Simpson of the Strand, 
London; the fore cabin by Messrs. Humble and 
Milcrest, in the joiner work, and the painting of 
this and the other parts of the vessel by Mr. 
White, both of our town. 

The following are the names of the present of- 

Lieut. R. J. Fayrer, R. N., Commander, for¬ 
merly of the “ Liverpool” steam-ship. 

Mr. Kean, First Officer. 

Mr. Duncan, Second Officer. 

Mr. Little, Third Officer. 


The principle engineer is Mr. William Grif¬ 
fith, and there are six engineers, and twenty fire¬ 
men. A director—Mr. Read, from Messrs. Faw¬ 
cett & Co’s—is also on board. She ca 
three mates, a boatswain, five or six cooks, and 
about thirty-five men before the mast. 


We may, in conclusion, quote as appropriate, 
a few words from the account we furnished of ] 
her trial trip :—The President is a ship of 
mense length and immense tonnage. It could 
not be doubted that she would afford sufficient 
-r*-- 'he exercise of those on board; but 
some doubt bad arisen even in the minds of prac¬ 
tical men, whether she would not prove unwieldy, 
and difficult to work at sea, or even in smooth 


These doubts must be entirely dissipated by 
the first performance of this noble vessel. She ' 
steered with the comparative ease of a yacht,- 
even in a heavy sea-way, and may be worked 
through narrow and intricate channels with equal 
ease. A more easy or finer sea-boat it is impos¬ 
sible lo conceive. There is no laboring, 
pitching and rolling to an extent lo cause uneasi¬ 
ness. All is steady, dry, and comfortable; and 
in point of space, convenience, and ventilation 
she cannot, we think, be surpassed.— N. World. 


The following description of the appearanceof 
modern Rome, is from the last number of the 
New-York Review : 


Did the limits of a single paper admit of any 
thing more than a few general sketches, it would 
| be easy to embellish it with scenes of the high-* 
est interest lor every class of readers. The in| 
cidents of agricultural life have more variety, and 
more picturesque effect here than in any other 
part of the world; and the vast favnt3 of Campo 
Morto and Santa Maria di Galera give a very 
difl'erent idea, from that which generally prevails, 
of Roman industry and skill. The difference is 
still more striking in some of the villages above 
the valley of the Tiber. There the rude dwell¬ 
ings of the inhabitants remain as when they first 
clustered around the castle of their feudal lord. 
Tho castle too, with its towers, its embattled 
walls, its arched and grated windows, still wears 
the sullen frown of absolute dominion. But no j 
banner waves upon its walls, no signal fire blazes 
upon its watch tower, and the iron studded portal 
lias long since ceased lo grate upon its massive 
hinges. But yet more striking than this contrast 
between the past and the present, is that which 
meets the eye as it turns from the narrow and 
squalid streets of the hamlet, to the verdant cul¬ 
tivation that surrounds it. The vine upon each 
sunny slope; the olive upon the hill side; fruits 
and grain in the depths of tho valley, and precip- 
banlts which seem almost inaccessible to 
or beast, rising in terraces, plat above plat, 
and smiling with foliage and fruit. After all, 
however, the historical associations of the Oam- 
pagtta form the most interesting point of view from 
which it can be studied. No where does the past 
wear so solemn, so imposing an aspect; no where 
does the present recall, with such stern reality, 
the scenes and lessons of the past. To see the 
same sun that shone so brightly on the glittering 
array of Roman legions, on the havoc of the Goth, 
of the Lombard, of the Norman, now pouring 
down its burning rays on scattered hamlets and 
silent fields ; the same moon that looked so meek¬ 
ly on the re vels of the senatorial villa, on the mid¬ 
night mysteries of the sacred groves, now sort¬ 
ing down the rude rents of time, and restoring 
the naked ruin a portion of that beauty it can 
ver wear again in the glare of day; to meet 
c same smile on the landscape, the same sooth¬ 
ing breath on the mountain side as when, they 
welcomed a Cicero, a Horace, a Virgil, to their 
cool retreats ; what scene can compare with this, 
what epitaph can plead so touchingly for a pause 
the hurried inarch of life ; for a tear upon this 
spulchre of a world whose destiny has been ful- 
fiUed, and all of whieh, save its memory, has 
passed away. Let us seat ourselves again upon 
the Alban mount, and give a few more moments 
to the past. Below and around us, far as the eye 
can reach, spreads the broad, unbroken expanse 
” The setiBn hills seem to have 


known by her massive palaces, and the solemn 
swell of the dome of St. Peters. To the north, 


vored spot, and taken up his abode among men. 
It was then that the arts, and all the powers of 
the mind, and all the sympathies of the heart, 
first developed their humanizing influences, and 
often did the men of after times look back with - 
sigh to this sunny period, and radiant were th 
colors in which they painted the golden age. 

“ Three silver lakes had risen up in the crater 
of the volcano, and on the shores of oneofthe.se, 
the son of a stranger from beyond the sea, had 
erected the walls of a new city. A few cottages, 
too, had been silently spreading along the brow 
of a hill that overlooked a bend of the Tiber. In 
these, a descendant of the founder of the Alba, 
first gathered together the fugitives of the neigh¬ 
boring cities, and surrounded his dwellings with 
a wall. Hill after hill was successively added 
to the enclosure, till the inhabitants of the remo¬ 
test corners of the earth knew no honor greater j 
than to be admitted to the rights of those who 
were born within its circuit. 

“ A gorgeous temple then covered this spot. 
It was a landmark to the returning mariner, who 
shouted as he saw it from afar, and turned his 
prow to the welcome shore. It was a gathering 
place for the cities of the mountain and the plain, 
who met in common worship around its altar, and 
shared the consecrated victim in its shade.— 
Here, came the warrior before he had dipped 
his sword in blood, to pray for the guidance and 
protection of the father of gods. And here, too, 
he came when the strife was ended, and raised 
his hymn of victory to the god in whose name it 
had been won. Conquerors of the world! and 
thou, too, conqueror and lord of all but thine own 
ambition, could ye but see these moss-grown 
stones, piled by unskillful hands, and the rough 
walls of this humble convent, and recognize in 
these,- the all that remains of the scene of your 
glories, and your triumphs, what would ye think 
of the immortality ye strove so hard to win ? 

“ A milder glory lingers around the slopes on 
the right. On the brow of that bald hill stood, 
Tuseulum, and within its shade, the favorite re¬ 
treat of Cicero. It was there that the Roman 
sage sought retreat from the cares of the Senate- 
house and the forunt, and gave himself up lo the 
sublime meditaLions of his Tusctilait questions. 
Not a tree shades the spot. It swells rounded 
and bare. The fierce sun-light and rushing tem¬ 
pest play on it at will! A few arches, a vault, 
ivy and moss, and this is all that remains of the 
villa of Cicero. 

“ An< l Rome still stands—changed, but scarce¬ 
ly humbled, amid these solitudes of her own cre¬ 
ation. Twice has the wilderness bloomed around 
her like the rose; twice has desolation returned 
to her pleasant places. She has governed by the 
sword, and stern and unrelenting was her sway. 
She has governed by religion, and gloomy and 
jealous was her dominion. And now from that 
shattered throne she still lifts up her voice, and 
wherever the glories of the past are hallowed, 
wherever the powers of mind are revered, wher¬ 
ever the eloquence of the marble or of the can¬ 
vass are felt, that voice penetrates, and thousands, 
the descendants of those whose blood once stain¬ 
ed her car of triumph, the children of a land 
where her name, as a word of terror, was never 
heard, crowd around her footstool, and bow mute 
before those eternal records of intellectual and 
moral greatness. The future—ah ! who can 
read the changes that lie hid beneath its sombre 
.W l, n ' vll0c ‘' l “ lo °k upon Route-reel all 
that she has been and all that she is—and not 
breathe a silent prayer, that those changes.be 
they what they may, may still leave her throne 

° f *k ’ d ” gUldC ’ the WSJ ’ irer ’ llle '“siructor of 
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W Product of one Acre.—One acre of land, well 
I « K will be more productive, aud far more profi- 

Uled after iTT ■ *”*?• and 

?New E, lnfl A ° many ! arge lal ‘ dl ‘°i^ 

with more I ^ "° ^meSS 

with more land than he can cultivate to advan¬ 
tage If this principle were generally recog¬ 
nized, we should find fewer acres of bafren and 
nr?h >d M t ‘ Ve r.°i ln thls couutr y- The Editor 
but ffiifnn 116 CuUlVat0r lills but of land; 

bu this one acre is so managed, as to vield an 
astonishing amount of produce • us will 1,11“ 
by the following account: ’ b ® 8600 

“One third of an acre he devotes annually to 

soil he makes rich. He applies l0 i bl 
ploughing, at the rate of 18 or 20 cords of 
manure to the aero, (or 6 to the it,; i ? 
and turns it under by the plough r./’T 8cn , ! ’l 
hills 3 1-2 feet apart one S j & P la " ls 

family, besides a sufficient surplls foTt 
one large or two small hogs. From the 
land, lie ordinarily obtains some 2 or 300 n 
, kms, which serve important purposes in t1.£ 
dy, besides being an excellent article for be 
I up with the hogs’ potatoes, giving?'* 1 
From the same land, too he „ 
lamed all the dry white beans he ,^' leral >' 

hlsfentiiyto^withhiS^r 

nfhl eaV T * 1,18 ‘W* 1 . without porch, 

others, f he corn fodder is carefully 
cured, and helps as a subsistence lor fee 
bo much for one third of an acre 
A small portion of land is set apart for th 
ture of onions. Ordinarily he raises r mm , 

70 bushels on a bed, sav half t ' 
square. These he sells on an avetnoe™" 
bushel—say for 260 per year. This 
his flour and rye at common prices, 
from the first third of a„ acre, and an onio, 
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a' fattening 


or boiling 


as needed i 


ut purchasing , 


®1 per 


iis pnrchaf 


■e than pay for thomsolves in mflk an qT~ 
nv nothing of the saving of hay and 7 

With a very little hay, touether . 

”, (and 


provender. With a very little hay, i0Lretl, o -° l 
the corn fodder and roots, a good cow Tj 
finds it economy to keep the best,) may be l 
through the winter. 3 

Potatoes, for summer and autumn use 
planted on the margins, and wherever there’ 
vacant chance for a hill; and a departme 
exprossiy devoted to them, large enough t 0 r 
all that are wanted for the table, and cnouJ 
spare for the hogs, &e. ° 

So far relates to bread, butter, pork—and 
might add, poultry. 

Then the rest of the land is devoted to- 
manythingstomentionhere: beets, parsnips' 
bnges, turnips, green beans, peas, green corn 
cumbers, melons, squashes—summer and w 
—"i_&c. &c., besides fruits and flowers o 

s kinds: grapes, Antwerp raspberries I 

currants—white, red, black and yeli ov 
English and common gooseberries; and a 
choice apple, pear, plum, cherry, peach 
quince trees. All this is from a single’ 
which he cultivates mostly with his own hai 
Mass. S. 


A Great Phenomenon .—It will be remeinl 
that during this summer, the strange renew 
the eye of our fellow-citizen, Captain G 
Davey, has been a subject of discussion i 
newspapers, "rite statements which have 
made, are not in all particulars true. Hi 
been appealed to and gives the following 
ment; 

“ In the year 1779, about the last of M 
when I was about 10 years and 9 months c 
inflammation fell upon the eye ball of my 
aye, and continued in a high degree for abc 
weeks, giving exceeding great pain durin 
whole time. At the expiration of six weeks 
pnration took place, and a discharge of c 
puss. About the end of another six weeks 
the eye ball was completely gone, and the! 
sunken, my father discovered a new eye, re 
ling a bead or bird’s eye. Strange as it m 
pear, the discovery was real; and the mit 
eye grew until about the middle of July, « 
attained its perfect size, and the vision v 

clear and distinct as ever it had been_ 

continued for 18 months. At this time, b 
er, I was taken with a second inflammat 
both eyes, occasioned by bathing before 11 
tirely recovered from the small pox. Tbi 
duced a thick strong film over the new e’ 
structing my vision in it for about 58 yeari 
the last seven or eight years the film spo 
has appeared to decrease, until I can no 
linguish different shades imperfectly. I a 
now see tolerably well through a telesc 
microscope, but it is remarkable that no 
cles, out of the great numbers I have triet 
ever afforded me any assistance. I use oc 
ally a thick convex glass, but with little 
am now about seventy-two years of age.” 

N. Y. Obst 


Southemisms .—The following is e: 
from a letter written from the South in II 
the late B. B. Thatcher of Boston, who 
that time a correspondent of the New Yot 
mercial Advertiser. 


Heap is a most prolific word in the C 
and Georgia, among the common peo) 
with children, at least, “ in the best regu 
flies,” who will catch such things, of co 
they will catch the -—. “ How do j 

Mr. Smith ?” 1 asked. “ Oh! 1 like 
heap”—was the answer, if affirmative, in 
ses out of six. It is synonymous also wi 
| jorily, or a great rnaity, as “ we should ha 
ty of peaches, but a heap of’em were k 
the frost.” It is synonymous even wit 
“ 1 heard him preach a heap often.” “ ( 
lazy, a heap," and perhaps, “my tooth : 
heap." It often corresponds with the D 
ville sight —“ a terrible sight,” or “like 
ture. Highly, smart, and powerful, are 
common w< ids corresponding to the 


proper, terrible, and dreadful. The 
speak of “ a smart man,” and of a “ cha 
poruinity) to do a thing; the Southernei 
of having had a “smart chance of rain.’ 
say, “ a spell of rain,” in parts of New Ei 
meaning the same thing. “ A righlsmart 
is still better. Right answers to our pri 
as “a proper smart man”-—a Yankeeisn 
not universal. Or perhaps it will be a 
cltance. “ What’s the news up your w; 
1 to a Cracker (a countryman,) in the w< 
day, “ Oh! nothing right good,” he repli 
nothing powerjul had." “These areba 
said 1, “middlebad—tolerable bad”—1 
ed. Those are Southern; we say 
good, and tolerable good—not bad. Vi 
quenfly hear synonymous with “ ver 
which I never heard before—“ here i 
some looking house.” “ Very so.” l! 
to our quite, which I never heard once 
terior of these States. 

Truck is a great word in some part 
used for every thing, like copper coin, 
sician goes to town to buy his truck ; a 
ter has got in his truck before the rain, 
stuff sometimes in tho same manner, pn 
“All sorts,” is a prevalent idiom of lo 
stage-driverism, but vory common with 
informed. A mail that would be called 
fellow Down East, perhaps, or a sit 
more probably, would be called “ all i 
fellow” horo, in the country. But it is 
applied, as tho corresponding words 
sorts of a horse, or a road, is tho same, 
ithet moaning the opposite, in this dicti 
uppliod lo character, is I rifting, which i 
ciliic. Wo mean by a trilling fellow, 
trivial fellow, a do-nothing, good-naturt 
sort of a man, they mean a decidedly goo 
irigandnoliruBt-worlliy character. Dov 
say : “ small potatoes," or a " poor slit 
“~ e ~~ account” is the same thing here 
“ deoihsh fine fellow ;" not so 
word is excessively rank, (as it ought 
used ulone, lo mean what it should. 


Pretty Fair .—Not long since a w 
■ °f this place, who by prudence 
| had put by enough to' purchase a 
which to erect a workshop, did S' 
was made out and presented to h 
I wishing to he sure all was right, U 
yer und requested him lo look it i 
lawyer’s pronouncing it all right, 

I "is charge—" As you are a poo 
charge you hut five dollars,” was tl 
ply. Not many days after this, th 
a in his carriage, and when near 
corilly sheared customer, some p 
gjng gave way, which compelled I 
b acksmilh. The tinkering at the 
about as long as it did the lawyer 
the deed. “ What’s your charge s 
lawyer. " As you are a poor man, 
you hut fine dollars," grinned the 
smith. The lawyer, recognizing 
1 handed him a five dollar note and r 

Poughkeepsie 


l he devout Christian, whom it 
and toward., the close of life, a 
d ”nce has thrown ashore t, 
corner, from « 



